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EDITORIAL COMMENT 697 

to publish the Journal of International Law as its organ and appointed 
Mr. James Brown Scott its managing editor, with power to name an 
editorial board of not less than seven to cooperate with him in editing 
the Journal. Mr. Lansing was one of the seven, and Messrs. Lansing 
and Scott determined the content of the Journal and all the details of 
its publication, and Mr. Lansing contributed to the first number an 
article modestly entitled, "Notes on Sovereignty in a State." He has 
been from the first number, and is still, an editor of the Journal, to which 
he has contributed signed articles, editorial comments, and book reviews. 
He has attended the annual meetings of the Society, at which he has 
read papers, and has taken part in the discussions on the floor. 

His fellow members of the American Society of International Law and 
his colleagues on the Board of Editors of the American Journal of Inter- 
national Law wish him well. 



THE USE OF POISONOUS GASES IN WAR 

Charges have appeared in the public press that the German army in 
the west has been using poisonous gases against the Allied armies. The 
German authorities are reported by the press to admit the truth of these 
charges, but they insist that the Allies first employed them and that they 
are merely following suit. 

The Journal does not know the truth of the charges and cannot settle 
the question of priority. It would appear, however, that such action on 
the part of any belligerent is unjustifiable, as a signed declaration of the 
First Hague Peace Conference of 1899 forbids this means of warfare. 
The text of the declaration is as follows: 

The contracting Powers agree to abstain from the use of projectiles the sole object 
of which is the diffusion of asphyxiating or deleterious gases. 

The present Declaration is only binding on the contracting Powers in the case of 
a war between two or more of them. 

It shall cease to be binding from the time when, in a war between the contracting 
Powers, one of the belligerents shall be joined by a non-contracting Power. 

This declaration has had the good fortune to be ratified by all of the 
belligerents without reservations of any kind, and it would therefore 
seem to be binding upon them, supposing that any convention solemnly 
agreed to by the parties regulating their conduct in war is to govern 
their action. 
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It hardly needs to be argued that the contracting Powers intended the 
declaration to bind them, because provision is made for its denunciation 
in the following manner: 

In the event of one of the high contracting parties denouncing the present Declara- 
tion, such denunciation shall not take effect until a year after the notification made 
in writing to the Government of the Netherlands, and forthwith communicated by 
it to all the other contracting Powers. 

This denunciation shall only affect the notifying Power. 

So far as known, no contracting country has denounced the declara- 
tion. It is interesting to note that the United States is not a party to 
this declaration. 



THE SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT OF DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES CONCERNING THE WAR 

The Journal is happy to inform its readers that the arrangement 
announced in its last issue (pages 474-475) for the publication of a spe- 
cial supplement containing a collection of the diplomatic correspondence 
of the United States with other powers concerning questions arising out 
of the European war has been completed and that the special supplement 
is now on the press and will be issued within a very short time. 

Owing to the large amount of material in the special supplement it has 
been impracticable to prepare it and get it through the press in time to 
be sent with this issue of the Journal. For this reason and for the addi- 
tional reason that the postal regulations will not permit the special 
supplement to be mailed under the same cover with the regular edition of 
the Journal, it was considered advisable to send the Journal to our 
readers at once and let the supplement follow as soon as its printing can 
be completed. 

The special supplement will be considerably larger that the editors 
had anticipated. Instead of a volume of approximately one hundred 
pages, the average size of regular issues of the supplement, the special 
supplement will contain between four and five hundred pages. The 
correspondence is divided into twenty-four parts according to subjects, 
as follows: 

Part 1. Correspondence relating to the status of the Declaration of 
London during the war. 

Part 2. Papers relating to articles listed as contraband of war, in- 



